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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
KuBe.ix’s third recital at St. James’s Hall 
on May 18th, as was its due, secured a 
numerous audience, which, after the depress- 
ing conditions of the two previous concerts, 
showed that the British public, after all, has 
more constancy and sense than it is apt to 
display in artistic matters. Not only numer- 
ous, the audience on this occasion also was, 
first, warmly responsive, then enthusiastic, 
and if Herr Kubelik has had some reason to 
complain lately it may be hoped that his 
faith in his English admirers will not be 
suffered to become dim. His share of the 
concert was throughout a stimulating per- 


formance. It opened with Beethoven's 
Sonata, No. 10, in G major, which was ex- 
cellently rendered, though without any more 
singular claims to distinction. The succeed- 
ing violin solos were Tschaikowsky’s * Sérén- 
ade Mélancolique,” in which the player 
proved himself quite adequate to the full 
expression of modern sentiment; Hubay’s 
‘“Scénes de la Czarda,” an exhibition of 
magnificent technical skill, which procured a 
recall; and was followed by a performance, 
rather remarkable for pace than for breadth, 
of a Prelude by Bach At the conclusion of 
the programme came the inevitable “ Pagan- 
ini’ selection—in this case “I Palpiti,” 
marvellously played, and followed, after noisy 
and persistent encores, by ‘‘ The Carnaval 
Russe’’ of Wieniawski. Miss Katharine 
Goodson's choice of solos was hardly so 
happy as usual. Her performance of Chopin's 
A flat Ballade was marked by a very careful 
and promising enunciation of the subject- 
matter, but afterwards appeared to grow too 
much for her, and resulted in a curiously 
hurried, unequal, and often exaggerated 
rendering. A kind of album leaf, a “Song 
of the Waves,” by Arthur Hinton, was not 
without merit as a composition, but was 
hardly worthy of the occasion, and it was only 
in a Mazurka of Leschetizky that Miss Good- 
son approached nearer to her accustomed 
level, though even in this case she hardly at- 
| tained to an absolutely happy interpretation. 
Her playing at these recitals has hitherto 
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been marked with so much distinction and 
grace, however, that these slight blemishes 
were probably only the exception which proves 
the rule of her competence and charm. 

A new and very promising combination is 
the London Octuor. These players have 
formed the somewhat heroic resolve to make 
the great feature of their performances a 
rendering of the longer works for chamber 
music parties. The heroic element comes 
in when one considers how comparatively 
small is the number of available works. 
However, for the present the Octuor has 
promised three concerts for the current month 
of May, and the first of the series at Stein- 
way Hall on May 16th was a signal success. 
The programme was a short one, and only 
included one work of the type which is indi- 
cated by the name of the party, viz., Beet- 
hoven's ever-welcome Sep:et, Op. 20, which 
they played magnificently. Asa performance 
it was quite as acceptable as on the recent 
occasion when the same work wound up the 
Monday “ Pops” at St. James's Hall. Each 
of the promised programmes contains at 
least one other specimen of concerted music 
of smaller dimensions, and at this first concert, 
the selection was Sclhhumann’s Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 41, which was very creditably 
performed. In addition, Mr. Wallace Sut- 
cliffe {the first violin) played Nos. 2 and 6 of 
the Brahms.Joachim “ Hungarian Dances” 
with considerable refinement and no little 
energy. Miss Isabel Jay contributed two 
songs from Miss Liza Lehmanr’s “ The 
Daisy Chain” and a “ Minuet Scéne” by 
the same composer, who had arranged the 
accompaniments specially for the Octuor ; 
and in this aspect they were as successful as 
in their more strictly typical contributions 
tothe programme. Before passing a final 
judgment upon them, it would, perhaps, be 
well to await their future renderings of less 
familiar works than the Beethoven S-ptet ; 
and, accordingly, much interest will centre 
in their two next performances, respectively, 
Rheinberger's Nonet in E flat and Schubert's 
Octet. 

Miss Jessie Grimson, a prominent member 
of a particularly talented family of musicians, 
gave a violin recital at St. James's Hall, on 
May 16th, before a considerable gathering of 
amateurs. This intelligent and painstaking 
artist is well equipped as to technique, and 
she interpreted every piece on her list with 
skill and understanding. After a promising 
commencement with a “Chaconne” by 
Vitali, a piece that yielded a pleasant old- 
time flavour, and was neatly presented, 
Miss Grimson turned her attentiogé 
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solo passages in Ernst’s Concerto in F sharp 
minor, the accompaniments being played by 
Mr. Sewell on the pianoforte. She inter- 
preted the familiar music with such suavity 
and fluency that her hearers, calling her 
back to the platform at the close of the work, 
showered upon her the compliments due to 
successful ffor:. Although not quite free from 
blemishes as regards intonation, Miss Grim- 
son’s rendering subsequently of Wilhelmj's 
graceful Romance was strong in sentiment, 
quality that was again agreeably noticeable 
in her performance of the Adagio from Max 
Bruch’s second Concerto. Dvorak supplied 
the violinist with three examples, the little- 
known but attractive ‘‘ Mazurek,” and two 
‘*S!avonic Dances,” all being cleverly han- 
dled. In sprightly fashion, too, she con- 
cluded the evening's music with Wieniawski’s 
lively “Scherz> Tarantella.” Mr. Sewell 
played the accompaniments with his usual 
tact and discretion. 

At th- final coacert of the series, given in 
St. Jam s Hall on May roth, another of the 
so-called posthumous Quartet of Beethoven 
was played. Whether of design or by a sort 
of chance we know not, but the order of per- 
formance of the selected examples has been 
from the later to the earlier. The Quartet in 
E flat, Op. 127, heard yesterday is the first 
of the much debated fi.e in point of date, and 
was composed, or at rate finished, in 1824, at 
the instigation of Prince Galitzin. Between 
the date just given and November, 1826, the 
entire set was completed. In December 
Beethoven was attacked by fatal illness, and 
on March 30th, 1827, he died. Ofcourse, not 
oneof the five is really posthumous. All were 
finished and in the publisher's hands before 
their great composer quitted for ever what 
he indeed found to be a “‘ troublesome world.” 
Of the Quaitet in E flat much has been 
written from various points of view, most of 
it unconvincing, and we do not propose to 
reopen a futile discussion. These strange 
works are better left to make their own im- 
pression upon the individual mind, and 
especially should that course be taken when 
the “ E flat’ was in question. Not only is 
it the longest of the set, but in some respects 
the most original and cryptic, while according 
to certain authorities, it “reaches a goal 
beyond which even Beethoven never ad- 
vanced.” It is undoubtedly hard to follow 
the master through the concluding years of 
his life, for the reason perhaps, that we can 
form no clear estimate of the impression 
made upon his sensitive nature by accumu. 
lating ills—by continued and hope'ess deaf- 
ness, bv bodily pain, ani the sense that the 











sun of his career was setting amid clouds of 
darkness. This knowledge is denied to us, 
otherwise, perhaps, we should be able to 
answer the oft-propounded question whether 
a healthy Beethoven would have written the 
last five quartets. By the way a strange 
interest attaches to the finale of the Quartet 
in B flat. That movement is the master’s 
last composition (N a»vember, 1826), and as by 
some “ lightening before death,” it isas clear 
and joyous as any of his early productions. 
Truly, the mysteries of human nature are 
great and past finding out! But whatever 
may be said of the last quartets, we must all 
try toget at theheart and mind of Bzethoven 
through them, and to that end they canno* 
become too familiar. The Berlin players 
revealed much of the “E flat” by their 
thoughtfu: and fiuished performance, Their 
reading was an iilumination, however they 
may have failed to make the theme attractive. 
Myzart’s beautiful Quartet in D minor pre- 
ceded the Beethoven, and Schumann’s in A 
followed i’. Upon these more familiar things 
we need nut dwell, nov, after the many re- 
cent testinonies to the merits of the per- 
formers, is it necessary-t > discu-s the manner 
of their render ng. Tiere was again a crowded 
house, and, as muy have been expected, 
seeing the entrance uf the string quartet into 
the field of fashioa, the “ executive con- 
mittee’ announce another series of per- 
formances in April next. 

The story of the appearance of a new 
vio:inist at the last Philharmonic Concert 
might aptly be headed * Tue Triumph of 
Jan Kuibelik.” I expected the ycurhful 
Bohem aa, here as elsewhere, to arouse en- 
thusiasm by his dazzimng feats of virtuos ty ; 
but anything like the furore that he created 
by his marvellous performance of Paganini’s 
concerto in D, [ haverarely witnessed in an 
Euglish concert roon. | counted no fewer 
than seven recalls ere the audience tired of 
bringing the extracrdinary young fellow back 
to the pla:form. He played Wiloeln j’s ver- 
sion ot the concerte, and the cadenzis— 
appropriate as they were d fficut—wrie 
wrtten by Emilie Siuret. The task was 
altogether one only tor a consummate master 
of the instrament; yet so effortiess was its 
execu ior, so absolute the defiance of every 
technical obstacle, that tne wonderful nature 
uf Jan Kedel ks achievement, is admired by 
ali, can ony have been completely realized 
by the few. Many are the clever fiddiers 
that have aspired to be considered the 
successor of Paganini. But so far as my 
experience goes—and my power of conjuring 
up what Paganini's playing was actually like 
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—I should say that Kubelik is the sole vir- 
tuoso of the violin who can legitimately 
claim to have fulfilled the essential qualifica- 
tions for the title. 

The Richter Concerts began gt St. James's 
Hall on Monday with a programme of four 
familiar items—one of those short but inter- 
esting selections that suit the patrons of 
these concerts a great deal better than would 
the lengthy instrumental feasts provided in 
“another place.” There was a_ large 
audience, and Dr. Richter was received with 
the spontaneous warmth that it has been his 
happy lot to awaken in this metropolis any 
time these twenty years. For the rest, there 
was no evidence of change at any period of 
the evening's proceedings. Not yet has 
Richter’s marvellous memory begun to play 
him false, or his right arm to lose its cun- 
ning. Hts conducting is as magisterial as 
of old; the “ Meistersinger " overture, the 
Brahms Variations on Haydn's “ Choral St. 
Antonii,” and last, but not least, the “ Eroica” 
symphony were played as they only can be 
when the redoubtab'e Hans is at the helm. 

We have Leen favoured with a veritable 
procession of great violinists this season. 
Whether it wo ald include Pablo de Sarasate 
Was at one time ex'remely doubtful, but 
happily a brief visit was arranged, and on 
Tuesday aftern son the fain u~ Spaniard once 
more made his bow before a L »udon audience 
at the first of hs two recitals announced 
to be given at St. Jumes’s Hall in conjune- 
tion with Madame erthe Marx. Wath this 
gifted lady for his associate Senor Strasate 
wis doubly wecome. So complete is the 
artistic understanding between these two 
p'ayers that their union, even in works that 
do not stand upon the “ classical " plane, 1s 
productive of results which are replete with 
suprem2 beanty and irresistible charm. 
Willy perfect was their rendering of such 
works as S hubert’s “ Rondeau Brillant," 
R ffs second sonsta, Op. 78, and Dvorak's 
* S avonc Dinces.”’ Senor Sarasate returns 
to us with powers uadunamed in lustre—with 
tone as silvery and pure, with inteuation as 
exq tisite, with t chnical mast: ry as faci'e and 
irreproachable as ever. In a wor’, his 
gonius renains at its prime, incomparable 
and unique. Moreover, he sili adis from 
time to .imeé to the store of characteristic 
pieces for his instrumen’, whic’ it 1s such a 
peculiar pleasure to tear him play, and 
amo g the most graceful of these will cer- 
tainly be reckoned the “Noct. rne S renade” 
that he introduced on Tuesday. Madame 
Marx was also heard in some solos, and may 
fairly be said to have delighted her audience 
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in the old-world music of MHandel and 
Scarlatti, which displayed to the utmost 
advantage her crisp, delicate touch and 
faultless mécanisme. I need scarcely add 
that both artists were rewarded with frequent 
and rapturous applause. 

M. Michel de Sicard’s third and final 
violin recital, given at Steinway Hall on May 
25, deservedly met with considerably more 
success than the first, when the artist was 
deprived, at the last minute, of the services 
of his accompanist. Yesterday Mr. Henry 
Bird officiated at the piano, so that M. 
de Sicard was heard under the most favour- 
able conditions, receiving that firm support 
so necessary for difficult executive feats. 
Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor, was 
selected by the artist to open the programme, 
and he rendered it with brilliance. Follow- 
ing this came a Chopin Nocturne (arranged 
by Wilhelmj), and a Polonaise of Wieniawski. 
An air by Tenaglia (date 1600), and a Ber- 
ceuse of César Cui, played with much artistic 
grace, displayed the violinist’s most attrac- 
tive points. Wieniawski's Airs Russes were 
very heartily applauded, and the final item 
(also warmly received) was a Rapsodie com- 
posed by M. de Sicard. 

The second Richter Concert, which took 
place at St. James’s Hall on June the 3rd, 
was extremely interesting. It commenced 
with the merry “ Lustspiel” overture by 
Smetana, known also as the prelude to the 
opera “Die Warkaufte Braut,”” which was 
performed at Drury Lane a few seasons ‘ago. 
All is brightness and vivacity in this over- 
ture, and the performance under Dr. Richter’s 
baton was wonderfully spirited. Following 
the Bohemian composer's work came 

oachim's “ Hungarian " Concerto tor violin 
in D minor, Op. 11. This work is not often 
heard in its entirety, though the second 
number, a Romance in G major, has con- 
stantly figured on programmes. Without 
being markedly individual in style the con- 
certo is solidly constructed and effectively 
written for the solo instrument. The in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn occasionally makes 
itself felt, notably in the finale. The Romance, 
however, is very melodious and charming. 
Professor Willy Hess played the solo part 
admirably, with unerring precision and great 
executive facility. Dvorak’s brilliant “ Car- 
neval” overture was performed with irre- 
sistible entrain. The ‘“ Mephisto Walzer” 
of Liszt, so captivating in the waywardness 
of its rhythms, was also beautifully played. 
Like all the orchestral works of Liszt it 
is poetically conceived and abounds in 
original devices. If Dr. Richter was re- 











maining longer in London this season he 
might, perhaps, have been induced to let us 
hear some of Liszt’s symphonic-poems, or 
the great ‘‘ Faust” symphony. The influence 
exercised by Liszt on the modern school is 
becoming more and more realised, and it is 
as well that a tardy justice shouid be 
rendered to his genius. The evening which 
was begun so mirthfully ended in gloom with 
the pessimistic accents of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique" symphony. The programme 
of the third and last concert next Monday 
will be devoted to Wagner. z 

Senor Sarasate’s visit to London has this 
year been a good deal shorter than his 
admirers would like ; but it is hoped that he 
will return in the autumn to give a regular 
series of concerts, and also to undertake 
a tour in the provinces. His recital on June 
the 4th, attracted a much larger audience 
than before, this being no doubt owing to the 
announcement of that popular work, the 
‘‘ Kreutzer’ Sonata, in which the eminent 
Spanish violinist was joined by his old asso- 
ciate, Madame Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt. 
It need hardly be said that these two accom- 
plished artists once more gave a magnificent 
performance of Beethoven's music. Madame 
Marx-Goldschmidt contributed several piano- 
forte solos, but the only other violin work of 
the classical school in the programme was 
Bach’s third Sonata in E. Senor Sarasate 
has always been renowned for his playing of 
Bach, whose music is so well suited to 
his silvery tone, just intonation, and ab- 
solutely accurate technique. He also was 
heard in Dr. Saint-Saéns’ Concertstiick, Op. 
20, and in two pieces from his own pen, that 
is to say, the little Spanish sketch for violin, 
entitled ‘“‘Malaguena,’ and “La Chasse,” 
his latest composition, which, by the way, he 
played at the last concert. An encore was 
demanded after the Concertstiick, and, as 
usual, two extra pieces were accorded at the 
end of the programme, namely, Sarasate’s 
own Tarantelle, and, after several further 
recalls, and much enthusiasm, one of his 
Gipsy Dances. 

By special request Herr Kubelik will give 
an extra concert at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening, June tigth, at 8.30. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 





On the 16th inst the statue to the celebrated 
violinist, Ole Bull, will be unveiled at Ber- 
gen, his birthplace. For the occasion Dr. 
Grieg has composed a choral song that will 
be sung by 300 voices. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Bournemouth. — The Bournemouth Observer 
gives the following interesting account of Herr 
Kubelik’s first appearance in that town: 

If the word encbantment can ever be applied 
to Nature, then indeed should it be employed 
when speaking of Bournemouth at this season. 
I have never seen anything more beautiful in my 
life than the public Gardens, and the roads even, 
in this favoured town. It would require the pen 
of a poet to describe them in a fitting manner. 

Miles of beautiful lawns, bordered by trees in 
all their fresh, vivid green foliage, flowering 
shrubs anJ trees in their full beauty, the fresh- 
ness of their blossoms as yet unstained by dust 
or blight. Rows of noble chestnuts with their 
gorgeous spiral-shaped flowers, laburnums with 
their exquisite golden flowers ; rhododendrons 
and azaleas of every hue, all in their full beauty ; 
beds full of late flowering tulips and various 
varieties of aubretia. Clumps of the grand purple 
coloured Iris Germanica: all these and numerous 
other flowers turn the Gardens into enchanted 
ground, and make the heart of the lover of Nature 
throb with exultant joy. Added to all this there 
is that exquisite music, the song of the birds. I 
am free to own I have never heard such thrushes 
as those that sing in Bournemouth. It is the 
delighted habit of this bird to build its nest near 
the abode of man, and to delight him as well as 
sing that exquisite song of love to his mate. 

It would seem that in such a scene as this 
there was uo place for other music. When Flora 
reigns supreme, when the delightful summer 
weather calls us all to walk or drive abroad and 
admire Nature’s handiwork, what place can there 
be for the sister Muse, Musica? And yet a sight 
of the Pavilion on Saturday afternoon would 
disprove this assertion, for it was filled with 
people, all assembled to hear one sole artist. 
And here it must be noticed that the habitué of 
the Winter Gardens found a wondrous change 
on entering the Pavilion. In the short fortnight 
during which it had been closed the whole of the 
interior had been swept and garnished, and it 
was now redolent of white paint, and quite daz- 
zling in the sunshine. 

And what was the attraction that brought 
together this large, well-dressed and essentially 
musical crowd together on this lovely summer 
afternoon? It was but one young man, aimost 
a boy, an artist with a striking face singularly 
resembling the portraits of Beethoven; a young 
man with the most modest, unassuming manners, 
but a boy with such marvellous ability, such 
wonderful technique, such extraordinary execu- 
tion, that no one since Paganini’s day has moved 
the hearts of musicians so deeply. In a word it 
was Herr Kubelik. And whois he? Two years 
ago he attended one of Herr Hans Richter’s or- 
chestral concerts in St. James’s Hall. The 
programmes had announced that a quite unknown 
violinist would perform Paganini’s concerto in D 
major on this occasion. No one was particularly 
moved by this announcement: one felt certain 
indeed that the new artist would be a good exe- 
cutant, as Herr Richter would take care to let no 
one play at his concerts who was not a real 








virtuoso. But when the violinist commenced to 
play the concerto, there was a sudden movement 
in the vast audience (perhaps the most critical in 
pets peg People looked amazed for a moment, 
and then a deep silence ensued, as people al- 
most held their breath, lest they should lose a 
note of that marvellous performance; but when 
the last note of the violia sounded, and before 
the orchestral tutti was finished, the audience 
rose as one man and applauded with frenzy the 
youth who had so charmed and so astonished 
them. It was Paganini redivivus; it was Johann 
Kubelik. Since then this great violinist has visited 
various countries, and everywhere has met with 
the greatest success. 

Last Thursday I heard him again at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert at the Queen’s Hall. Again 
he played the same concerto, and again he met 
with the same, if not greater, success. The 
audience, somewhat cold as a whole, were so 
carried away by his playing that many of them 
could not wait till the conclusion of the concerto, 
but burst into applause during all the tutti. It 
was quite wrong, but it was an immense compli- 
ment to Kubelik. Five times he was recalled, 
but refused to grant an encore. Later on in the 
concert he played Bach’s famous ‘‘ Chaconne.” 
He is now making a tour in the provinces, and 
quite rightly visits us first, and his name alone 
served to fill the Pavilion. He had no one to 
assist him except his accompanist, Herr Ludwig 
Schwab, and for an hour and a quarter kept his 
audience enthralled. His principal solo was 
a concerto of Ernst’s, which Miss Edie Reynolds 
introduced to our notice on April 6th, 1899. 
This excellent young artist seems quite to have 
deserted us, and I feel very sorry for this, as 
I owe her a deep debt of gratitude for her splen- 
did performances of Dvordk’s and Tchaikovsky's 
concerti, and I trust Mr. Godfrey may give us 
another chance of hearing her. 

Herr Kubelik played this work in a splendid 
manner, and introduced a lengthy and most 
elaborate cadenza towards the clo:e. I cannot 
say if he was improvising, but rather fancy he 
was. It was an extraordinary performance, and 
quite enraptured the audience. He next, after 
a loug interval, played an andante by Spobr and 
a prelude by Bach. It would be difficult to select 
two composers more unlike, and yet some of the 
audience thought he played the Bach better than 
anything else. He next played, in the most 
dreamy and poetical manner, Schumann’s “ Trau- 
merei,” and a very florid and exacting piece by 
Bazzini. 

The recital came to a close with a work of 
Paganini’s “ Nel cor piu non mi Sento” (In my 
heart no longer do I feel"). 

The thanks of every lover of music, in which 
I include myself, are due to Mr. Godfrey, for 
giving us this chance of hearing the famous 
young Hungarian virtuoso. Perhaps the success 
of Saturday last may tempt him to arrange for 
the appearance of Mons. Ysaye, whom many 
people, amidst others, some charming young 
ladies, are dying to hear. 





Liverpool.—Coming direct from Liverpool from 
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a “cumnani”™ perf cmarce at Windsor Casil: 
the previous evennog, M. Kabsehk, the young 
Hunganan -i luw, who has taken the whole 
music L«oltovet rm, ami who is being gene - 
ally regarded as the natural ioneritor «f the 
genus «ff Paganinw':poeared bef:e a lirge 
andience ta the P lia mome Fell en Satorday 
aternoon, this beiag his second vi-it witoin 
atortae?, There is ht l+ to add and nothi-e 
to take from wiat was said mrecard:o M, Kune- 
Lk cn toe pr views occasion. If fant i- t. he 
found at; llit mast be pr te t dtuat M. Kub l« 
appears tu ve c ntent fr hs reontatonto rest 
upon bis mary. llous tecon one alone; hi- rener- 
toire appears to consit f show pr ee. zl one, 
there being an almost tot: 1] disregard cf he move 
serious—ard more artsic sdeef tuings. He 
had set him «lf dewe f r the Kenst Concerto in 
F sha'p minor, an “Acdente” by Sp hr, and 
P-ginini's ‘Le Stegh ,” and tothese ne adued, 
as eiccre pi-ces, a pr lide f om one +f Bach's 
solo sovatas, and a set «f Eevptian Dances by 
Nachez, the nrst«f the en-o-e pieces being the 
op yi resting item from the music: ] poine «t 
vi W—usn g the word io its higne:tsens-. S ill, 
dovb less M. Kob- hk knows hie capab 1 ties—er 
his lor irtations, and as probally wie tu confine 
hins If f r the present towhst 'e can doand do 
right well. Hisoerfor nance fthed Mf +1 show 
pieces nained was quite byw -reegiv cl -ver, his 
left band work being abelitel: mary lon. 
Double harmonics, «étave:, temsh , and otter 
prodigious feats of «x cution were accomplished 
with unfailiog accntac:, and with unsurpa s LI: 
brilliancy. His bowing. moreov r, is pe f ctiv 
steady, and his tone super, both as to breadth 
and sweetness. We shall hope to hear ths 
wonder-worker again eaily next season, and 
though we should like to hear him 4 liy a coveerto 
with an orchestra instead cf with a pian forte 
merely, yet no better accompanist than his pre- 
sent associate, Herr Ludwig Schwab, could be 
desired. Variety cf an excellent order was im- 
parted to Saturday’s recital by Miss Pauline S'. 
Angelo, a brilliant young pianist, who delighted 
the audience with an extremely clzver and most 
artistic interpretation of Schumann's ‘ Nach- 
stuck,” a Chopin “ Scherzo,” a Liszt ‘*‘ Hup- 
garian Rhapsody,” and a study by Rubinsteir, 
the latter in compliance with the enthusiastic 
request for more which emanated from hoxer, 
stalls and gallery alike. 





JOHANN KUBELIK. 


Our contemporary the Daily Mail brings 
us the fo!lowing romantic story of the fiddle 
hero of the day, Johann Kubeiik, the Bohe- 
mian Paganini :—Johann Kub:lik, the young 
violinist at present playing in London, 
despite his world wide reputation, is barely 
twenty-one years old. 

He was born at Michle, near Prague, 
in Bohemia, and was the second son of 
a poor gardener, who was himself no mean 








musician, playing the violin and a dozen 
other instruments, 

Wren he was five young Johann begged 
his father to teach him the violin, and so great 
was his natural genius that in six months 
he had completely oatdistanced his tutor, 

The child soon gained far more than a 
local reputation, and tis father received 
numberiess offers for him to play in pute, 

The gardener, desp te his poverty, was a 
man of sense and j idyment, and refused all 
the overtures to turn his son into one of 
those “ briliant creatures of a day," an 
infant phenomenon. 

Instead he wo: ked extra hard to save the 
money to g ve Johann a thorough musical 
educatio . 

Tie boy went to the village schrol till 
he wos twelve, and was then taken to 
Prague and entered at the Con:ervatoire, 

He stopped at the Cons rvatoire six 
years, studying strenuously everv dav, while 
away in the little village the gcol father was 
struggling and pinching to send him money 
to live or, dreaming meanwhile of his future 
triumphs, 

lis performance at a co-crrt given at the 
end of his lastterm at the Conservatoire was 
his first taste of success. 

IIis fellow students and the = profe:sors 
crowded round him wih congratulations, 
and, in the manner of Bohemians, weeping 
with pride. 

A chance meeting with M-. S‘rivan, who 
has acted as manager to many famous musi- 
cian:, led to an iatro juction to Herr Norbert 
Dunkl, a famous impresario of Budapest, 
and it has been under the management 
of this gentleman that Kubelik has made his 
public appearances. 

For two years he toured Austria-Hungary, 
everywhere making the same success. At 
the beginning of last year Dr. Richter heard 
him, and was struck with his genius. 

Through the influence of the famous Ger- 
man conductor Kubelik appeared in Berlin 
in the February, and first came to London 
last July. | 

At the beginning of the present year 
he signed a fresh contract with Herr Dunkl 
to play in all the principal cities of Europe 
and America at a fee for each concert far in 
excess of his father's yearly income. 

He, alas ! never saw his son's triumphs, 
dying six months before the first harvests of 
the seed he had sown with so great foresight 
and self-sacrifice. 

In appearance Kubelik is of medium 
height, with the musician’s long black hair, 
pn a head generally reminiscent of Ysaye. 
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BACK NUN BERS. 


“he following Portraits and Fac simtle Letters have appeared 
in ‘*The Violin Times,” and can be had from the 
Publisher, 83, Charing Cross Road, W.C 
PRICE 2} EACH, POST FREE. 

Fac-simile Letter « f Ch. de Bériot . 
Portrait of Miss Gladys May Hooley - 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - - 
Adolphe Pollitzer 
Mdlle. Edith Smith 
John Dunn - 
Heinrich Maria Hain 
Edina Bligh - 
I. B. Poznanski 
Rene Ortmans - 
A. Simonetti - - 
W. Ten Have - - - 
Mdlle. Wietrowitz - - 
Miss Hildegard Werner -* 
Fred Furnace - 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger Wade Crowde 
Portrait of Miss Kathleen Thomas - - 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba, Carlo Bergonzi, 1713 
Portrait of M. Césare Thomson - - 
F. Whiteley - - ° 
H Lyell Tayler - . 
Stanley W. G. Barfoot 
G. de Angelis - : 
Marcello Rossi - 
Miss Gertrude Henry- Potts 
The Halle-Mayson Violin 
Eugene Ysaye - 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Portrait of the Kneisel Quartette 
» Jan Van Oordt - : 
Reproduction of Fac-simile Labels 
Do. do. do, - 
Portrait of Walter Kerr - 
Fac-simile Labels of Great Violin Makers 
Portrait of the late Aloys Kettenus - 
he Mr. Arthur Darley - - 
si Miss Marian Jay : : ° 
Lira da Gamba, by Linarolo, reproduction of 
Painting by Tintoretto - : - 
David Techlers Viola - : : 
Portrait of Mr. H. Walenn - 
aa Miss J. Orloff - 
Fac-simile Labels- - 
Portrait of Gurzenich Quartette 
Miss L. Jackson 
Mr. T. G. Briggs 
e Mr. C. L. Walger 
Fac-simile Labels - 
Portrait of the Bros. Oppenheim 
The Elderhorst Quartette 
Heinrich Wilhelm Ernst 
Chas. Auguste de Beriot 
Arcangelo Corelli : 
Ferdinand David - 
Henri Vieuxtemps 
Giovanni Viotti . 
Stradivarius in his Workshop 
Pierre Bailliot and Loals Spoh 
Ole Bull : 
Miss Muriel Handley - 
Miska Hauser - 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
Miss K. Lee - . 
Raimund Peckotsch_ .- 
Bust of Paganini - s 
2 Photos of a Guarnerius Violin - 
Jacob Stainer’s House in Absam, nr. Inasbrack 
Portrait of Eugene Polonaski_— - 
» Hugo Kupferschmid 


ea. €£€ 8 464 8 3 








ST. CHCILIA 
Music Publishing Co. Ltd. 


182; WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Exercises in Vhirds... Wilbelmj, 3/- rett 
Concerto, Op. 64 Mendelssobn-Wilhe!lmj, 4/- 
Concerto, Op. 61 Beetboven-Wilhbelmj, 4/- 
Scales and Arpegei (violin) E. Polonaski, 4/- 
Three Lyrics - Th. Polonaski, each 4/- 
Mizurka ... wi ... Tb. Polonaski, 4/ 
Scales and Arpeggi (viola) 
M. A. Coward- Klee, 4/- 
Scales and Arpeggi ('cello) 
M. A. Coward-Kler, 4/- 
Six Me’odious Studies ... Albano Henry, 1/- nett 
Six Meludious Recreations 
Victor Hollaender, 1/- nett 
Six Miniatures ... H. a each 4/- 
Violin and Bow ... .. J. B. Poznanski, 5/- nett 


A Violin Treatise, 66 pages and 33 photographic 
Illustrations. Highly recommended by 


AUGUST WILHELMd. 
Violin Tutor Geo. Royston, 1/6 nett 
— Studies, st Position W.H.Henley,4/- 
es » andand 3rd 5, 0 ” 4/- 





ASHDOWN EDITION. 


STANDARD VIOLIN MUSIC. 
VIOLIN AND PIANO, Ne 


a 
Lyric Album (5 pieces) .., 


Diehl. Six Gavottes aay 
Burgmilles. Three Nocturnes ., ae 


Heller and Ernst. Les gages d’ ‘amitié, 
Book [. (7 pieces) ; 


5. Heller and Ernst. Les gages d'amitié, 
Book II. (6 pieces) 


Ernst. Four Morceaux de ae. 
Kayser. Four Sonatinas, Op, 58 
Lange. Six pieces oe toe eee 
Spohr. Grand Violin School, complete 
Baillot, Formula (Scales and Arpeggios) 
Diehl. Popular pieces (Nos. 1 to6: ... 
Hollaender. Four characteristic pieces, 
Op. 42 ° eee tee 
Spohr. Concerto Dannetipn Op. 47 
Molique. Six Melodies, Op. 36... 
Merkel. Six Bagatelles, Op. 149 
Papivi. Six. characteristic pieces 
(To be continued.) 

EDWIN ASHDOWN. 

NEW YORK (Limited) 

LONDON. 
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ARTHUR BOWLER, 


VIOLIN MAKER & REPAIRER; 


THE VIOLIN TIMES. 


| 


| 
| 


SKETCHES OF GREAT VIOLINISTS 
AND GREAT PIANISTS. 


Biographical and Anecdotal, 


18, Milner Sq., Islington, London, N, | With Account of the Violin and Early Violinists. 





Are you thinking of buying a NEW VIOLIN, if so 
buy it direct from the maker, a working artist, and, 
save fifty per cent 


ARTHUR BOWLER 
An Instrument of the Highest Class 
At £12 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED at DOUBLE the PRICE. 


Have one on approval before you decide on any 
other. If not satisfactory, Money returned within 
one week. 


Good Prices allowed in Exchange for 
Old Violins. 


Best London Made Violin Bows, £2. 





For reference read Article XI. of ‘‘ Violin Makers 
of To-day.’’ A copy sent on application, Post Free. 





THE BEST BOOK ON ., , 


VIOLINS 
GIVEN AWAY 


»  BALFOUR & CO., 
Violin Experts, 


Established 1840. (Publishing Department—V.) 


{1, Rood Lane, Fenchurch Street, 
LONDON, EO. 





Send 1d. stamp and your address to Balfour's 
at once for one illustrated copy quite free. 


All copies quite free, but only one copy 
sent to each applicant. The work has been 
very highly praised by the Musical Press all 
over the World. This offer is oniy open till 
the end of February for the United Kingdom, 
and till the end of March for abroad. 


NO CATCH. 
QUITE GENUINE. 








(Viotti, Spohr, Paganin De Beriot, Ole Bull, Clementi, 
Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), 
Chopin, Thalberg, Gottschalk, Liszt). 


By G. T. FERRIS. 
Bevelled cloth, gi't edges, 2nd Edition. Price 4s. 6d. 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





e 
BEETHOYVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
Explained for the Lovers of the Musical Art 
By ERNST VON ELTERLEIN. 


With a Pretace by E. Paver. 
Translated from be German by Emity Hitt. 


New and Revised Edition—(1898) Cloth, 3/6 





W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





8vo., Cloth, 5/- 
NOTICE OF ANTHONY STRADIVARI, 


The Celebrated Violin Maker known by the name of 
Stradivarius, preceded by Historical and Critical 
Researches on the Origin and Transformations of 
Bow Instruments, and followed by a Theoretical 
Analysis of the Bow and remarks on Francis Tourte 


By F. J. FETIS. 
Translated by JOHN BISHOP. 





LonDon ; 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7/6. 


MEZZOTINTS 
MODERN MUSIC, 


BRAHMS, TSCHAIKOWSKY® 
CHOPIN. RICHARD STRAUSS, 
LISZT AND WAGNER 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 


LonpDoNnN : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS RD., W.C. 
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‘* The Violin limes’ Portrait Gallery. 


No, 92,—JuNE, 1901. 


@ 





Printed by New Tem) le Press, Grant Road, Croydon. 












M. COWARD-KLEE. 


From Photo by Lyd Sawyer, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


(2 4+ JU 1901 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says: ‘I find it a 
decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” . 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘*While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.’’ 


ViOuUnN 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footedBridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 


ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 
BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
——a'¢ — in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy.e Prospectus‘free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 





Used at the Principal Uonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction. 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 

SoLte AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
CoLonigEs. 


J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “ PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, ’CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S8.C.1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘“‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to A,” 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets 1s. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. - 

J. EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 


siVORi 


VIOLINS 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property. 


\A ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
4 announce that they will hold special sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 
Assisted by a staff of experienced teachers, 
Ofters full musical education, with or without 


residence, to Violinists. 


Instruction given in the following subjects : 


Violin, Piano, Singing, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, &c. 


A term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


Examinations.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations 





direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- - 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS to the 
Publishing Office, 83 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. Editorial matter to 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, London, S.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor promptly. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS : 


For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - 2s. 6d. 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) - 38 od 
Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road 


London, W.C. 


West End Agents: St. Cecitia Music PUBLISHING 
Company, LiMiTED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 


The Index to Vol. VII, can now be had, price 
Twopence, from the Publisher, 
83, Charing Cross Road, London W.C. 
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JUNE I5TH, Igol. 








M. COWARD-KLEE. 


WHOSE portrait we give this month, was 
born September 22nd, 1864, at Great Mal- 
vern, in Worcestershire ; and is the only 
son of Herr Fritz Klee, a native of Frick- 
hoven, Court Hadamar, Germany, who 
settled in England about the year 1852. 

The whole family of Klees have been born 
musicians and held good positions in the 
musical world. When six years of age, his 
father commenced with his musical educa- 
tion, after four years’ study he made his 
début on the concert platform as a solo 
pianist and accompanist, winning the adnura- 
tion of his audience. 

At the age of eleven he was in possession 
of a fine soprano voice, and Wm. Elzy, the 
choirmaster, admitted him to the choir of 
the Malvern Abbey; where he was placed 
as one of the first boys, and had a free edu- 
cation at the Lyttleton “ Grammar School " ; 
three years later his voice changed and he 
was then placed with W. Rees-Rees, L.A.M., 
late “assistant organist” to Dr. Monk, 
King's College, London, organist and choir- 
master of St. Lepnard’s, Newland, Malvern, 
and in due course he became assistant or- 
ganist at the church. 

In May, 1883, he received the post of 
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organist and cho rmaster at Locknige Parisi 
Church, Wantage, Berks, the seat of Lord 
Wantage, but owing to an unfortunate 
bicycle accident, was compelled to relinquish 
the berth. 

In the following spring he was engaged by 
J. V. Hornyold, Blackmore Park, Hanley 
Castle, Worcestershire, as organist and 
choirmaster at the Parish Church, and pri- 
vate chapel, where he remained a_ period of 
eight years, which time he spent in study, 
and teaching the violin, pianoforte, organ 
and singing; among his pupils was the 
Baroness de Linden, Madam Rubini, wife of 
Edouard Rubini, students of the Malvern 
College, and many of the elite of the 
Malverns, Worcestershire, Herefordshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Monmouthshire. 

In 18g1 he was elected a vice-president of 
the College of Violinists, of which he is also 
a fellow. 

In July, 1894, was published his scales 
and arpeggi for viola and violoncello, especi- 
ally written for students preparing for ex- 
aminations; his church compositions are 
numerous, and among his latest “to be pub- 
lished shortly”’ is a mazurka, violin solo 
especially dedicated to Herr August Wil- 
helmj, and a romance for ‘cello and violin 
solo dedicated to Eugene Polonaski. 

He now resides in the North of England, 
near Newcastle, where he has a large field 
for his exceptional abilities in teaching, and 
is doing very successful work ; having pte- 
sented forty or more pupils for examination 
in violin playing, during a period of two and 
half years—he holds a musical appointment 
and is also conductor of an orchestra. 

One of his pupils, Master Sydney Wilson, 
has taken his degrees of A.C.V. and L.C.V. 
both with honours, he is a very promising 
violinist, others have gained Graduate and 
Grade certificates with honours. 

Besides being a lover ot the musical art, 
he is a great devotée to the paint brush, and 
his many fine paintings, hanging in his 
music studio, among which are to be speci- 
ally noticed Eastnor Castle, the late seat of 
Lady Henry Somerset, Conway Castle, 
North Wales, St. Mark’s, Venice, and many 
others, he is also in possession of a picture 
deputed to be a Van Eyke. 





Tue buman voice is really the foundation cf 
all music ; and whatever development of the art, 
whatever the boldest combinations of a com- 
poser, or the most brilliant execution ofa virtuso, 
in the end they must always return to the stand- 
ard set by vocal music.—Rich. Wagner. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Joachim Quartet Concerts have bern 
a very great success. They have been, 
apart from their artistic value—and the pro 
grammes alone made them of value to really 
musicaily minded people—remarkably well 
managed ; indeed, they have been quite a 
splendid object lesson on the value of co- 
operation. It was quite natural and becom- 
ing that the veteran violinist and his party 
should not care to play to meagre houses, 
and it was quite as becoming that the people 
who most wished to hear the Quartet should 
insure full houses; and from beginning to 
end St. James’s Hail has been crowded to 
hear the Joachim Quartet. Yet two years 
ago I remember being astonished when the 
Quartet played at the Pops that there was, 
comparatively speaking, no rush at all to 
hear it. There evidently lies much in the 
art of management. 

* * 

The Ysaye and Busoni recitals began on 
the 231d of May. Bach, Mozart, and Schu- 
mann filled the first programme, and on the 
6th of June, at the second recital, Schumann, 
Brahms, and Rubinstein compositions were 
heard. 

* * * 

Ysaye left London the other day in order 
to show his continental admirers the Beet- 
hoven medal, presented to him by the Phil- 
harmonic Society. M. Ysaye as violinist is 
great; as conductor is great, Ascomposer, 
I expect he will turn out to be a minor poet ; 
but minor poets write very gracefully— 
sometimes. People interested in attractive 
concerts should look up their Queen's Hall 
lists for May and June. 

* * * 


Dr. Joachim, the great violinist, who has 
been honoured by English musicians, has 
been playing in public since 1843, when, 
after studying under Joseph Bohn at Leip- 
zig, he appeared at a concert and created a 
furore. He was then only twelve years of 
age. For seven years he remained in an or- 
chestra, studying hard meanwhile, and then 
he went to Paris and obtained the appoint- 
ment of Director of Concerts at Weimar. 
In 1833 he was Master of the Chapel Royal 
at Hanover, and soon afterwards began his 
famous tour of Europe, being everywhere 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. In 
that tour he laid the foundations of the repu- 
tation which has now become world-wide. 
In August, 1882, he was appointed conductor 
of the R.A.M. in Berlin, and in 1889, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first public appear- 








ance, he was presented with a magnificent 
violin by his admirers. 
* * * 

Alas for the facile enthusiasm of Italy! 
The Perosi bubble has burst at last. It will 
be remembered that a short time ago a com- 
pany was formed in Milan for the express 
purpose of exploiting the works of the young 
priest, whose oratorios had set all Italy on 
fire. A disused church in Milan was bought 
and turned into a concert hall where Perosi’s 
works were to be performed as fast—or 
nearly as fast—as he could writethem. The 
company has just issued its report for the 
last year, which is doleful reading for the 
shareholders, The expenses for the year 
amount to just under £2,300, while the re- 
ceipts total only £1,144. The figures are 
not imposing, but they show unmistakably 
the trend of popular taste. We have pro- 
bably heard the last of Do: Lorenzo Perosi 
and his oratorios. . 

* * * 

Italians are never tired of puttirg up 
memorials to their great men. The latest 
candidate for posthumous honours is Gas- 
paro di Sa'o, a man of whom the vast 
majority of Englishman, and, we dare ven- 
ture to say, of Italians also, have never 
heard. Nevertheless, Gasparo is an im- 
portant figure in the history of music, being 
practically the father- of modern violin- 
making. No one knows when he was born, 
but he worked in Brescia during the later 
years of the sixteenth century and the be- 
ginning ofthe seventeenth. It seems certain 
that the development of the violin as we 
know it, from the old-world viol, was due to 
his genius, and this should certainly save his 
name from oblivion. His instruments are, 
naturally, very rare. They are highly 
treasured by collectors and by musicians as 
well, for their tone is said to be very fine. 
In his later years Dragonetti, the famous 
contrabassist, always played upon a double- 
bass by Gasparo di Salo, which he picked 
up bythe merest chance in Vincenza. When 
he died he left it to his native town of Venice. 
Subscriptions for the Gasparo di Salo 
memorial will be gladly received by Mr. 
Barclay Squire, British Museum. 

* * ** 

A somewhat belated memorial to Ole 
Bull, the Norwegian violinist, “the Paganini 
of the North,” as he used to be called, was 
unveiled at Bergen last Tuesday. It is a 
statue of the great virtuoso playing his vio- 
lin and listening to a Nixie, or water-spirit, 
which reclines at his feet in the spray of a 
waterfall, playing a harp. It isevident that 
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the sculptor, Professor Sinding, of Copen- 
hagen, cannot be a musician, or he would 
have known that the tone of a harp is not 
improved by a constant douche of cold 
water. But the artistic temperament is not 
bound by practical considerations such as 
this. This statue, by the way, is not the 
first erected to the honour of Ole Bull. 
There is one at Minneapolis, in the United 
States, where Ole Bull spent large sums of 
money for the purpose of gathering Nor- 
wegians into one State, which, to use his 
own words, “should be the foundation of a 
new Norway, sacred to freedom, baptised to 
independence, and protected by the mighty 
Star-spangled Banner.” 
* * * 

In his delightful “ Frames of Mind” 
article one day this week Mr. A. B. Walklev 
eulogises Herr Kubelik at some length. 1 
found the article peculiarly interesting, in 
that. it served to show how the young vir- 
tuoso’s astonishing playing aftected a gentle- 
man who candidly admits he is not a musical 
critic. And yet Mr. Walkley is much more 
of a critic than, I imagine, he gives himself 
credit for; because, whilst praising unre- 
servedly Kubelik’s amazing performance of 
Paganini’s ‘“‘ Di tanti palpiti ’ and Hubay’s 
*“ Scénes de la Czarda,” he was not long in 
putting his finger on the weak spot in the 
player's armour—his rendering of Beet. 
hoven's Sonata for violin and piano. 

* * 


Mr. Walkley, who seems strangely fascin- 
ated by the young Bohemian, lets him down 
gently, and merely remarks ‘‘ It isa beautiful 
work, but it seems to me that many violinists 
could play it’; but he does not follow this 
up by saying ‘‘ Kubelik could not play it"! 
Yet it must be admitted that Beethoven is a 
closed book to him at present. I haverarely 
heard a more colourless performance of a 
beautiful work,and Miss Katharine Goodson’s 
share in it was equally dry and perfunctory. 
This lady’s playing throughout the afternoon 
was surprisingly bad. She seems to have 
developed a hard, unsympathetic touch, a 
fondness for wrong notes, and a knack of 
making the most poetical music sound 
commonplace, Chopin's Ballade in A flat—a 
genuine little tone-poem—suffering most. I 
regret exceedingly having to write so ungrac- 
iously of a very charming young lady, but I 
was formerly under the impression that Miss 
Goodson was likely to develop into an artist 
of no mean order, and I do not like to see her 
drifting down the wrong road, through pure 


carelessness. 
* * 
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At the last sale of stringed instruments at 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's, in Leicester 
Square, many of the lots were of great value, 
especially the collection of violins and violon- 
cellos which belonged to the late Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. There were seventeen of them, 
including the celebrated Strad on which he 
set such store, inscribed ‘‘ Antonio Stradivari, 
Cremona, 1692.’ The candid auctioneer 
declared that, in order to set all doubts at 
rest, he might as well say that although the 
late owner was positive it was a Strad, 
another eminent expert was equally certain 
that it was not. Therefore it was simply 
offered to the public as “a violin pure and 
simple.” At the same time, he rejected some 
frivolous preliminary bids of £5 and £10, 
saying that he would accept nothing less 
that £50 as a start. The bidders agreed ; 
and, in about a minute, the price had run up 
to £600, at which figure the violin was 
knocked down. The total amount realised 
for Sir Arthur's fiddles was £961 7s, 6d. Sir 
Arthur’s violoncello by Joseph Guarnerius, 
dated 1719, on which he set great store, 
fetched £170. 

* * 

Truth says: The squabble between M. 
Ysaye and the majority of the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra was a very pretty one as it stood, 
and | do not suppose that it has been made 
any the better by the printed explanation 
which Mr. W. H. Squire has deemed it 
desirable to issue concerning it. It was the 
old trouble concerning long rehearsals. The 
unfortunate men had been rehearsing at 
Queen's Hall from ten till past one. They 
had then in prospect a concert at Queen's 
Hall, lasting from three o'clock till nearly 
six, followed by another rehearsal, lasting 
from seven to ten. Parenthetically, I may 
ask what intelligent rehearsal could the 
authorities possibly expect from a luckless 
fiddler during a day long enough to kill an 
omnibus horse. However, after a morning’s 
rehearsal of mearly three and a quarter hours, 
and, finding it was only ninety minutes before 
he was due for the next performance, one of 
the second violins commenced to pack up. 
M. Ysaye thereupon declared that the de- 
faulter should not play in the afternoon. 
Further words seem to have ensued, and M. 
Ysaye is said to have told one of our best 
players, an old scholar of the Royal College, 
that he was “no artist.” Furthermore, at a 
meeting held in the band room, Mr. Newman 
(who, be it said, had nothing to do with the 
quarrel, except that he bade fair to be a 
sufferer either way) reported that M. Ysaye 
declined to conduct if two of the men ap- 








peared in the orchestra. The band are a 
long-suffering body, but this seems to fairly 
have put their backs up. They declined to 
play at all if their two colleagues were sacked 
by a foreign musician who was not their 
regular conductor; and as it was pretty 
obvious that M. Ysaye without an orchestra 
was of less use than an orchestra without M. 
Ysaye, the Belgian musician had to give way. 
I confess that although the band beyond 
question did rightly in declining to submit to 
injustice, yet I cannot help feeling a little for 
M. Ysaye. In Belgium, where only a short 
time ago an advertisement was issued for a 
first violinist and leader at £1 per week, the 
men will rehearse every day, and if necessary 
all day. In England, without being over- 
whelmed with wealth, musicians are better 
treated. M. Ysaye himself was soothed by 
a complimentary supper, given at Pagani’s 
by ten leading members of the orchestra, 
five of them English and five foreigners. 
cs x x 


Sforzando in the Morning Leader, says:— 
The piano was not made for recitals. It is 
a domestic instrument and the musician’s 
joy. The violin, by comparison, is impotent, 
and violin music, with but few exceptions, is 
poor trash. The violin is the evil genius of 
music. But because the piano is such a 
complete instrument—the only complete in- 
strument—that is no reason why we should 
be asked to listen to a long string of composi- 
tions in the course of a coupleof hours. The 
ear and the soul rebel. Beethoven's great 
Sonata Op. 111, is almost enough for me at 
one sitting. As I cannot afford to pay 
Paderewski £ 500 for the pleasure of hearing 
that sonata in my own room—not having in- 
vented a patent medicine or dealt largely in 
bacon or steel—I am willing enough to pay 
a few shillings for a seat in a public hall. I 
would even be glad to hear the sonata played 
by a second-rate artist, provided he had 
some musical feeling, which very few pianists 
have, if it were some time since I had heard 
it played. But piano-recitalists have a 
settled idea of a programme. They must, 
for their diploma’s sake, play a Beethoven 
sonata, though personally they may detest 
Beethoven. They must struggle through 
a Bach prelude and fugue—not one of the 
48, for they are seldom played, but ar 
arrangement by some vandal or other, of an 
organ composition. They must inciude 
Schumann’s “Carnival” or the ‘ Etudes 
Symphoniques,” and either a Rhapsody or 
one of the Intermezzi of Brahms. Then 
comes the turn of Chopin—some Studies 
and a prelude or two, a nocturne and one of 
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the scherzi. After Chopin the piano-recital- 
ists give you a scrappy novelty of the Rus- 
sian school, either to show they are in 
sympathy with modern music or to prevent 
the critics bolting into the sunshine. And 
then comes a transcription of Liszt, or 
another wild and whirring Russian com- 
position. 
* * 4 

Music finds its highest expression in the 
concert hall, consequently the more con- 
genial the surroundings, the more completely 
does the artist realize his ideals. Then, 
again, the patron of music who sacrifices time 
and means extract the greater enjoyment if 
he too, find the surroundings to his liking. 
In the new and magnificent concert hall 
erected by Messrs. Bechstein in Wigmore 
Street, both artist and public meet under the 
most auspicious outward conditions. 

The opening of this new concert-room is 
opportune, in that its size and character 
especially adapts it for important recitals 
and concerts. It may, and let us hope, will, 
be a means of doing away with the false 
idea so widely prevailing, that if an artist 
wishes to impress the musical world he must 
engage a hall that holds four or five times as 
many people as they can possibly “ draw.” 
The pernicious practice of giving away seats 
in large numbers has greatly lowered the 
standpoint from which concerts are contem- 
plated by amateurs. It has also upset the 
proper balance of their critical appreciation, 
for, as a rule, gratuitous tickets are held in 
light esteem, as is the artist who performs. 
Consequently artists, and that portion of the 
public interested in real musical progress, 
owe a debt of gratitude to this enterprising 
house for thus supplying an institution to 
London that will have a fat-reaching influ- 
ence in the evolution of musical taste that is 
rapidly progressing in our midst. 





VIOLIN BOWING. 

By G. E. Newland Smith. 

From The Violin World. 
Or all the arts which violin playing embraces, 
the art of bowing is the most important. 
And yet how often it is overlooked. How 
many people profess to teach the violin, who 
have no idea as to the method of using the 
bow, and thereby bringing out the full power 
of their instruments. Of course, 1 am not 
referring to good violinists, but to people 
who, after having had a year or so of tuition, 
think they will doa little teaching. Natur- 
ally, the pupils of such never attain any pro- 





ficiency, but they soon learn to “ bring out" 
some tune and are very well satisfied. 

This sort of people play at amateur's 
concerts, etc., and are made much of. Then 
they go to some good professor, and then, 
and not till then, they see their mistake, and 
have to unlearn the greater part of what they 
have learned! It is not, however, the idea 
of dilating upon the ignorance of the people 
in general, as regards this all-important 
branch of violin playing that I write these 
lines; but with the intention of guiding those 
people who have never been impressed with 
the utter impossibility of ever doing well 
unless they make the bow a special study. 
How would those who had never done so, 
hope to play concertos of great masters? I 
propose to give a brief description of the 
various bowings in violin playing, and the 
best method of obtaining proficiency in them. 
It must, of course, be understood that mere 
writing on paper could never teach a person 
how to master the bow, without having per- 
sonal teaching and showing. 

Perhaps, before speaking of anything else, 
- would be well to explain how to hold the 

ow. 

Place the thumb of the right hand half on 
the stick and half on the nut, the second or 
middle finger opposite the thumb, and the 
third and fourth fingers, next the middle 
finger, and the fourth finger just touching 
the stick. The first finger should be over 
the stick as far as the first joint, or when 
great power is required, between the first 
and second joints. The knuckles are to be 
kept flat and even, and the ends of the 
fingers, except the little finger, bent over the 
stick. The first finger is not to be allowed 
to curl round the stick, or get on one side; 
if this is done, power will be lost. 

1. The long bow.—Many people seem 
to think that a long bow merely consists 
of drawing the bow from end to end evenly 
up and down. Such, however, is far from 
being the case. To draw a long bow is 
not such an easy thing as might be imagined 
(not in the sense I mean). Starting from the 
heel the bow should be held with the hair 
square on the strings. (It is a fatal mistake 
which many people have of always playing 
with the edge of the hair.) As the bow 
nears the point press with the first finger, 
as the pressure, and therefore the tone, is 
naturally weak at that end of the bow. 
This is most important and is done to gain 
equality of tone. Of course both here and 
in all subsequent bowings the bow must be 
drawn quite straight and parallel to the 
bridge, and at right angles to the strings, 
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2. The half bow and large bowing.—The 
half stroke is similar to the long bow halved. 
The bowing may be either at the heel half 
of the bow or the upper half. If the upper 
half is being used there is a tendency to 
curve the bow round as it nears the point, 
which must be avoided by turning the bow 
arm well out and away from the performer. 
When the heel half of the bow is used, the 
wrist should be brought well into play 
and the bow held more squarely on the 
strings. It is a good thing to practice bow- 
ing at the heel on the fourth string, using the 
wrist and playing with good pressure, the 
bow square, and the notes well detached. 
This helps to loosen the wrist and to get the 
forzando effect which is so often required, 
Large bowing is when the passage to be 
played is performed with longer bows than 
would naturally be used for the notes, in 
proportion to their duration, the bow of 
course being drawn more swiftly over the 
strings. It is a good thing to practice exer- 
cises of crotchets and quavers, using good 
long bows and stopping the bow on the strings 
after each note and attacking the beginning 
of each note. This style of bowing is repre- 
sented by short lines over each note. 

3. The staccato bow.--The ordinary 
staccato bow is similar to that just described, 
except that the stops and attacks are more 
pronounced. 

4. The Leggiero Staccato.—This stac- 
cato, which is executed entirely by the wrist, 
is produced entirely by a series of short bows, 
the bow being made to dance on the strings, 
i.e., bet ween each note the bow is lifted up. 
A common mistake in practicing staccato is 
simply to bounce the bow up and down, 
instead of drawing it a short way off the 
string. This bowing has a most pleasing 
effect, and in light music is a commo1 way 
of bowing quick runs. The bowisto be used 
about the middle. 

5. The “ Nerve Staccato.” —This, one of 
the finest staccato:, is produced by the pres 
sure of the first finger and the wrist, and, in 
fact, by the nerves of the right hand, It 
consists of a succession of notes played in 
oie bow, each note being attacked and 
separated from the next. When played 
slowly, such as in a quaver passage, it is 
called pushing the bow, which, however, 
is done more with the arm than is the case 
with the nerve staccato, although I have 
heard that some people do the nerve stac 
cato well with the wholearm. The staccato 
played fast is doze with the pressure and at- 
tack on every note, but all the notes in the 
same bow. 
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6. The Ricochet Bowing.—This bowing, 
also called the “ flying staccato,” is like the 
leggiero staccato, with the exception that all 
the notes in the passage are played in one 
bow, the length of the passage being in- 
dicated by slurs over the dots. It is like the 
last described bowing only the bow is off the 
strings after each note. It is written in the 
same way, only dots are always used, not 
lines. Arpeggio playing in the flying stac- 
cato is the most difficult thing to accomplish, 
the great difficulty being to get the two top 
notes distinct. A good thing to remember 
whi'e practicing this, is to get the second top 
note a good deal further up the bow (f.e., 
nearer the point) than the first one. A 
capital example of this bowing will be found 
in De Beriot's “‘ Scene de Ballet,” his seventh 
concerto (last movement), and in the Men. 
delssohn concerto. 

7. The wrist stroke, or Martele bowing, 
consists of a succession of notes played at the 
tip of the bow, each note detached from its 
neighbour. Tune bow is made to bite the 
strings, and the effect is produced by a 
downward pressure of the first finger and an 
upward pressure of the thumb. This bow- 
ing has a curious sound and is very tiring to 
keep up for a long time. It is, however, 
a capital bowing to practice, since it gives 
you the power of tone at the point and keeps 
the wrist in goo] order. 

I have now described the principal methods 
of using the bow; there are many varieties 
besides these, but nearly all will fall under 
one or another of these headings. I con- 
clude by saying that although all that I have 
said may be known toa great many students, 
it will be useful for reference to them, and 
will put in the right path those who are 
ignorant of bowing and who have not ad- 
vanced very far in the delightful art of 
violia playing. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To THE 21TOR OF THE “‘ VIOLIN TIMEs,” 

Dear Si1r,—Io your Birmingham report in the 
current issue of the VioL1n Times, you mention 
that Max Mossel played the Sinding Concerto 
foc the first time ia Englaod. Tuis is not so, as 
the first performance was given on Oct. 27th, 
19 00, by tae Liverpvol Orchestral Society. Herr 
Adoloa B-odsky, to whom the work is dedicated, 
conducting, and myself as the soloist. I shall 
fzel obtiged if you will be so good a3 to rectify 
the error io your next issue. Thanking you ia 
anticipation. Iam 

Yours faithfully, 
JouN L.wson. 











A BIOGRAPHICAL D 
FIDDLER 
Iacluding Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and pre.ent, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE, 
With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C 





HOW TO PLAY FROM SCORE. 


Treatise on Accompaniment from Score 
on the Organ or Pianoforte. 
By F. J. FETIS, 
Translated by A, WHITTINGHAM. 
With 40 pages of Musical Exampl-s. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.’’. 





NOV READY. Post 8vo, tevelled cloth, 2s 


DELIVERY IN THE ART OF 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 


ON RHYTHM, MEASURE, PHRASING, TEMPO 
By C. A. EHRENFECHTER. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W C. 








TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular series yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from |! ! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios, or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Tr mbone and Drums. 96 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, ts.; 
Other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for tne 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, 1st Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d. ; Other Parts, 3d each. 

SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS. “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Ns 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc , same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert."’ 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos. 

\ Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 
bers for sam: Instruments and prices as “‘ Highland." 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Tr os & Quartets by CarL VOLTI. 
To Scloist3—send for lists of Cart VoLtt1 & ANDRE 
La Tarcue's works. 


To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voiti & 
ANDRE La Tarcae’s theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCEKELEYT 

3, ARGYLL S8T., REGENT §8T., LONDON, W. 
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The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 


Taavs is Maak. 


RESIN OIL. 


REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1880. 

Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It maker the strings more 
durable and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 

lieve me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

R. R. SHIELDS. LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 18th, 1980. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 


LUDWIG STRAUS, 


47, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good, 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUB. 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 
January Ist, 1889, 
Dear ote pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best lever tried. The first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success. I shall 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained; 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you, I give it most willingly. 
Yours very truly, 
CARL SCHNEIDER, 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equal them. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage. 
Faithfully, yours 
F. A. EARNSHAW. 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts. 


R. R. SHreLpDs. 


R. R. SHIELDS, 


R. R. SHIELDS. 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 
Sir, —For about nine months, I have constantly used your “‘ In- 
FALLIBLE "’ Orn for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, 
in«lnding that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 
I am, yours faithfully and obliged 
PRANK DALQUEN, 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May &th, 1898. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank ee for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
th» best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 
. I am, yours faithfully, 
Mn. SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN. 
I have found no other Oil answer the same purpose, and I 
had tried many kinds before.including Ragoon, Petroleum, 
&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial. 


Mr. SHIELDS, 





So d by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom. Price 6d 
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= REGISTERED A 
> TO PREVENT z 
PEGS SLIPPING 
Sold hy all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d. 


Cranrenxcr House, Hannogare. 
December 22nd, 1808, 
Dean Sin, T have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL 
Pa COMPOSITION and found both excellent. 
Yours truly, 
HEINRICH DITTMAR. 


and 


R.R. Siieips. 





MR. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLIST. 


Has the honour to announce that he has made arrangements to 
rive lessons daily in LEEDS and BRADFORD. HALIFAX 
visited Tuesdays. KEIGHLEY anddistrict Thursdays. Brad- 
ford rooms at Messrs. Wood & Marshall's, Musie Depot, Ivegate. 


NOTICE. Owing to the numerous enquiries which Mr. 
Broapey receives for lessons from Students residing at adistance, 
he has, after considerable trouble, prepared a Special Course of 
Correspondence Lessons. The Complete Course, which covers 
the whole of the Kummer Violoncello Method, extends over 
20 months, the Fee for which is £5, payable half in advance, 
the remainder on receipt of the tenth lesson. The lessous are 
profusely illustrated with diagrams and sketches, and should 
prove invaluable to any who are unable to obtain first-class 
instruction, For Prospectus address : 


33, BURLINGTON TERRACE, BRADFORD. 





ArroIntMeNntT HR. Dike or EpInBuRGH 
SPECIAL AWARD. 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 


FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 


C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER. 


Manufacture) 


By Spreiar tHE 


and Importer of the finest French and Italian 


Strings. 
54, FRITH ST. SOHO, LONDON, W 
DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS: 





JUST PUBLISHED 
ROMANCE IN G MAJOR 
BY T. J. ROWE. 


This most pleasing little composition is written inthe conven. 
tional key of G, and on account of its very melodious character 
we can well be justified in recommending it to the attention of 
violinists of moderate ability. Degree of Difficulty V." Tre 
Viorin Times, February loth, i900 

CoPLES CAN BE HAD oF 


Mr. T. J. ROWE, 444. New Cross Road, S.E. 
PRICE ts. POST FREE. 





W. J. ACTON, 


“CELLO.’ AND BOW MAKER 
AND RESTORER 


Tone, Finish and Detail Guaranteed. 
Pricks Mopenarer. 
The whole of the work ts pers nal 
GIPSY LANE. FOREST GATE, LONDON, E 
F:stablished 1873 


VIOLIN, 


VIOLIN TIMES. 


| 


Musieal Instruments 
every description. 


Specialities - 


Pianos from £10 10s., Organs, £3 12s. 6d. 
Violins, 4s. §d., Piccolos, 1s. 8d. 


Violin Strings E, Eternelles, 2°., Bundle 

of 30; Gut E, 2s. 6d. Bundle; Gut A. 

2s. 6d., do., Silver-plated Violin E, 5a., 
A 6d. D 8d., G 9d. per. doz. 


Mandoline Strings, E and A, 5d. dozen, 
D and G 9d. per dozen (Farmer’s 5s, 
Violin Tutors, 9s. 6d. dozen). 


The very best Monopol Violin String in 
Envelopes 4s. per bundle. 








| 
100 Page Wholesale and Export Catalogue 
| post free from the makers : 
| RICHARD PEAT & CO. 
ALFRETON. DERBYSHIRE 
P S —The above is the same as we supply to the 
| Leading Dealers all over the United Kirgdom. 
M. H. LINDSAY, 
VIOLIN MAKER AND REPAIFER. 
All Violins Varnished with Splendid Cremona 
Oil Varnish 
_ 43, Inkerman St., Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 
Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
INFORMATION 
FOR 
PLaverRS, OwNERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
BOW-INSTRUMENTS. 
ALSO FOR STRING MANUFACTURERS. 
Laken from Personal Experience, Studies and 
Observatious. 
With Illustrations of a Stainer and a Guarnerius Violin, ete 
By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. 
LONDON : 
W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CKOSS ROAD, W.C 
LOL 
s/ 
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MUSICAL WORKS 


SUITABLE. FOR” PRIZES Ok FOR’ PRESENTAFION, 


at he N 
ATE BY 


WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARANG CROSS ROAD, LONDON, Wc. 


Preludes and Studie. Musical Themes of the Day, by W. J. Wenias SON, cr. 8vo, cioth, 
2s. 6d. (pub, 6s.) i 
Half & “yah of Music in England, by Ds. F. Hoxprkr, 8yo9, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
u S. O00 Q 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Contro) far Siugcrs, Spealters, and 
Teachers, by Ggores E. Trorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s ; 
These Lessons are so written ttiat you can, by studying them, master :+e fundamental principles employed in 
the use of the Voicé Without « Master. 
Twent ty Lesson. 2u the Development ot the Voice, ‘or Singers, Sp&akers, and 
chersy by (corce E, THorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, is 
This Seties of Lessons isantended to give Singers, Leachers; Orators, Elocutionists and Clerzgymen a Practical 
Knowledge of How to. Strengthen and Develop the Voice 


Dictionary of Musicians, from the Barhest Period to the + Present, er, 8vo, sewed, Is. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and all other 
Bow-i.ustruments ; together with an account of the most Celelxated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their Instro ments, by J. A. On rro, translated with Addi- 
tions and lilustrations, by Joun Liswor, 4th Fdition, post 3vo. cloth, js: 

Vi.ozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commeniary, | by gage § ‘Goumon; translated by Winoryvar 
Cuark and J. T. Hu rcninson, cr. 8vo, clot, 3s. od. 
e Art of Modulati Being a Se: re sof “shat af ou Modulating at the Pianoiortc, with 
Sixty-two Musica! Examples, by Henev C, Banister, cr. Svc. cloth, 25. 
Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographic.! and \Anecdotal, wiih 
Account of¢the Violin and Early Violinists (Viotti; Spohr, Paganini, De. Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Scliumann (Robert ard Clara), Chops YT alberg, Gott. 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelied cloth, gilt edges, 2ad «dition, 6d. 

Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkss, Nocturnes, etc.) and how they should 
he played, by J. Kxeczynsxt, translated by Miss N. JaNovua, and e: lited by Surngr- 
LAND E-pWwarps, with Portrait, Facsimile, etc,, cr, 8vo, cloth, 58. 

Music and Musicians, u \sSays and Criticisms, by Ropext Scuumann, trans!ated, edited, 
and annotaicd by J. R. Rarter, Porirait of Robert Schumann, photographed from a 
C rayon by Bendemann, First Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 

Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. &vo, cloth, tos, 6d. Second Edition. 

W agner—Beethoven, by Ridwarp WAGNER, with a Supplement from the Philosophica! 
Works of Arthur Schopenhauer, translated by E. Dannreuvugr, second edition, cr. 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Wagner as I Knew Him, by ' ervixanr Prarcer, 35. 6d. (pubs 7s, 6d.)° | 


LANGFOR'S ENTERTAINMENT 4G£NC) 


Grosvenor Chambers, Broad Street. Corner; .Birmingham, 
CONCERTS AND ENTERTAINMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PROVIDED. 








Senn Post CARD For Specimen Cory OF THE 


Publisne’ “ ENTERTAINER” Monthly. 


Telegran.s: ‘* ENTERTAIN, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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